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FOREWORD 

The United States Itiformation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948 (Public Law 402) was approved by the 80tb Congress on January 
27, 1948, an act to promote the better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and to strengthen cooperative 
internatioDal relations. Keorganization Plan No, 8 of 1953 pro\ided 
for the transfer of information program functions from the Department 
of State to an independent agency. The United States Information 
Agency came into being on August 1^ 1953. 

Public IjEw 402 created the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information to formulate and recommend to the Secretary of State ^ 
policies and programs for the carrying out of this act. It required the 
Commission to transmit to the Congress a semiannual report of all 
programs and activities carried on under the authority of the act, 
mcluding appraisals, where feasible , as to the effectiveness of the 
several programs, and such recnmmendations as shall have been made 
by the Commission to the Secretary ^ for effectuating the purposes 
and objectives of the act and action taken to carry out such recom- 
mendations. 

This is the ninth semiannual report by the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information to the Congress, The eighth report was 
transmitted in August 1953, 

Eewik D. Ca^bj^m, Acting Cfmirman^ 
Philip D. ReeUj 
Ben HiBBS, 
Justin Miller, 



I FrnictJonfi t ransferred to tb^ Olreeior of \h% U, S. lijImtmHrai Agency imdtr RtnrgsJitiatlaD Fhin Ko. a 
N or K,— Mart A. May, Chainnivii^ reaigned froni tbti Commlsaloman August 31, 1653. 
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On AiigiJf^t 1 , 1953, under Rooi^anization Plan No. S, a new United 
States Information Agency (USIA) was launched. It combine into 
one Qigaiuzation tlie lonncr International Infaimatioii Administra? 
tion (IlA) of the Depa^ment of State (except t^ e^^|p^cH3>l-n^]rB0W 

ecurit;]^ Agency (MSA) and T^^i^cal Cooperation A(lmlna9ti^i&]ft 
(TCA) in a<^mance with a recomnietjdation made* by this CDimnis* 
mn to the 83 <! Congress in January 1953. In ax^ooiYiance with Reor* 
gftliization Plan No. S this Commission is now advisoij on the book 
and infonnatiun i'eriters program as well iis on the otlfifSf^ldf^ 
f the only eominission that is now advisory to USIA. 

This report coyers our observation and appraisal of the new Agency 
tm 5-month penod August I to Seceo^ber 31, 1953. It is IJjmitea 
tti tm Aspects ot the woi^e of tt^A eonearning whiok we offer t^omr 
ments^ su^estions for improvem^i aod iw^innwmtffld a^uoiis ibr 
the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 

First let it be said that in our judgment the new Agt^n(^y is off to 
a good start. It has a new Director imd a new diret tive from the 
President; a new roneepLion of its mission ^ a new form of organization, 
and many new men in its top positions. While it is altogether too 
early to ]udga the results of its work, yet its efforts reJlect an honest 
and intelligeiit attempt to (lomply with th$ wishes of the new adminiah 
tration amd of the 83d Congress for a bold aeir type of program. For 
tliia effort we feel that it deserrfl®, for the time being at least* ikm 
Bympathetie support of the executiy^ anil legislative braneiies of our 
(jov- rni. -Tit , private iru?ristrv, and tbe general public. This report 
jncll^(:i^^s a iiuruber of reforn.mfmdcd actions on the part of Congress imd 
the executive lirarn'h whk'lj, if taken, will we believe materially im- 
TOoye its chances of success. The recommendati<pi3 are stated firat 

L J%e new directive. — The President has handed down to tlid 

AtreTicy a directive which defines its misskm as follows; 

The purpose of the United States Information Agency shall be to submit evi- 
id«iiwse to p^eopleti of other iiations by means of {wnmmnicatioaa tetdmiqties that 
the objectives and policies of the United Statet are in Iwinonj with xnd will 
advance their lei^minate aiQiplrtl^ 

It is recommendedt 

That early in its 2d neMlvn the 83d ( Wajress shall lake <ippro^^il4^' 
action to express congressional intent comistent with this directim, 
2* Congresdonal liaison.— ThG Director of USIA now reports to 
the President through an fom of tlie ^atimal S^witjT Co^^ 
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kndWB as the Operations Coordjuatiog Boaid (OCB) whirli provldijs 
aa opea chann^] of communication beiw^eti the Agency and tlie h^M 
of executive bran eh. A single officiaJ cihaim^T should bi^ l^^fKiid 
fyr constan t r o niniim i c a t i on w^i tb tlie 1 si a 1 1 ve bran ch . 

is I' e ( o nunc n d ed : 

That a permamni joint congremionai committee compaaed (JjP 
'p^^m$7itahm from f-Mn^Hng com^mitUei concermd wiih fomim 

3. Congresmoml invesHgaHoni^—D^ithig the past year tlSlA-ILl 
has undergone 2 congresaonal investigations, 1 by the Senate*s Foreign 
Eclatiozia Subc^immittee on Overseas Information Programs (the 
Hii'kt^olooper committee) and 1 by the Permanent Subcommittee on 
iDvestigations of thp OomTnittee an Govemnient Operations (the 
McCarthy commiLtee). It has also been iiivestigated byjhc Prafii^ 
dent's Commitlee liitmtaliii^ ffk^ 
^^gOQIIuttee), 

'^»4s re CO mmend ed : 

That USJA 6e ^p^^d further formal inveatigations by congr§^ 
m^Ofwl mmmiit^^^^^^ U m^ hod an ^opportunity to prom itself 

4. Closer^ Uawm Wjt& ih$ ^^cudm bramL — The ^^ork of aU over- 
seas operating agenda of thi* United States Govemment is now coordi- 
nated by an arm of NSC knowTi as OCB. Although the Director of 
t^SIA attends the meetinga of this board on invitation he is not a regit- 
Iftf voting member. 

It is recommended: 

the President tUm^m-i ^ 0k§iim ^IB^I^^pSmmmi 
wHng munber of OCB. 

5. The eompomiion &f USIAi-^iXL m&tmBs hidotmK^oitipT^gtmmi&t 
Ito IMted States Oov^nun^tf ^xi^ept the exjdhaiige-of'peirsons pro- 
^tnm^ are now in USIA. The exdiange-of-perae^ ^rosram Um mihin 
the scope of the new directive aa^it^fSj^A^^^^ 

the past by USIA personnel , 
Itis reconinii^nded: 

That thi fxchange-oj-person^ profjrfini be transferred from the 
iJ^qmrUhint 'j/ Siai}:- to U SI A. 

Greater jlexibitity for USIA in the management of^ it^ budget and 
;^^f^mL — Although USIA enjoys greats^c freedom in its manage- 
mffsxi than did UA, yet the or^iMzatioii of its work ift iLjispi^id^ 
chatigiftg intematiioiial seeoe require a greater &^^BI0^ ^ 
now has. 
It is recommended: 

Thot ^slf /t^ he taken to give USIA ] 
ment oj il^ budget and pt rmnnel, 

7. Career tmure for f 'SlA overseas per^oiweL- Tht*. overseas 
somiei of USIA o^ er whi di it h ft^ ei^olusivG control ace etoasife^JW^ 
Foreign Sendee Aeserve Qp^| irii^ ^il^aN^ ^1^^ . 
Tl^pg not career eaiegSieft. 

' Mm raeamnaended : 

Thai Congress take apf^irpTiaie oMon £i? 
hast me category of USfA ^versms persorm^ 

8. Trainirtg nrograrn ft/r USIA permnneL — TCtlfl Commission has 
reviewed with L'SIA what it is presently doii^ifL i^rms of pearsonnel 

ij^fb^ Sa^^isf^^i^ p^0g^m mm^m^ |tt4iei f4w ^ 



the pofsonnel and budget cuts of last August, Traitibig is important 
for all pLi'sonne! — tlomcstie and overseas — but it is particularly im- 

fo] taut tor tliost^ peiBons who are goiBg abroad to represent ttie 
'nited States Govemmeo^.f 
It i» recomjiteiided: 

That ihi fraini^ ptngram which U8IA has deTdoptd be iingiit^ 
TnentBfi and a tmimng school e^st^liahed ^ar US I A personneL 

9. Hipher etatm in United iSftefea Embassiea /or (JSlA pergmnM,-^ 
In the field each ITSIA mission is an integral part of the United States 
Embassy or consulate. The new program requires greater rospon- 
sibdily for tht* ji^acl of each USIA mission, namely, tlu' PA(^. In 
many instaricr^ thuae responsibilities are equal in Liaportanco to those 
of thr political anti econo^ l^iP^bgm^^#9l^^ 

nj Embassy . 

10. IHplmu&i^ datfmfor USIA persmneL — ftior to Reorgani^a^tioii 
MftH ^0. 8, ^hi<3h separated tlie information prograni frosL 
Ilfapirtitient 6f St&te, diplomatic passports were issued to USIS &mr^ 
l^ifyees lioldiii^ diplomatif and consular titles aiu! rnrruivissions ai 
wm as to other Foreign Service employees whose dunes were auck 
as to reqmr^ m dl^S^b^^^ 

their duties. 
It j econimeiided: 

XAa£ aeefA^ P^^«^2 oj USIA sht^uld be yrmited dwlamaiiw 

W^f^ pr(i(fmm ipEt* a pn^ oj Department of St^, 

11. A huUdiii^ jor the Agefve^ in WoBhington.—tiwng 19S4raao» 

tically all of the domestic per^ mnel of T^SIA will bp located in 
ington. They will be scattert^tl tiirougli several buildings, A build-' 
mg large enough and suitable to house the em ire Agenry has not 
been made available. The new conception of the program oaUs for 
closer coordination of itt 13^ Itieii^ 
and administration. 
It is recommended; 

That Congress ButhoriEe in Wdshvn^on a building awitabU to 
house the eiUv*4 s^ff md operatiTtgJammi&s of USIA. 

12. More Irandationf of books €md <iarHcles.—JBS broadcasts m 
B^yeral languages; motion pictures are recorded in several languages 
and press and publications are translated in several languages. Ilow- 
ever^ the book program is la^n^ behind in putting printed materials 
into the languEges of inai|pa#^||i^^ 

It is recommended: ' ; 

That ade(iuat^ fun^ U ^S^^lgl^ 
for more trmislations. ^ ^ . ♦ i.* 

13. Intenwitionai television. — Television is heeotsiing itt'fcj gig ^ l i ^ ' 
medium of eommumcatiQzi in ti^e iotgomtional i^dL 

It {s recommended: 

7%at provwiom be made far the dev€lojmmi$^0 ^^^^S^S^ 0 ii itl0, 
thf" nf v: and powerful medium of television. ' 
] 4. (Jff.titfir y^f uf Antf rlcan industry and business. — Public Law 403 
speciiies that this mould be done. It has been done to A considerable. 



XtiBtBimmnendexi 

greater 



if$ greater eff^H m(3t4$ to find VBW of ^Wff tk^ support of 

i» Earlj/ in. it^ M sicssion the 8Sd Ctmgress should takf appropri^ti^ 

In carryinif out reflponflibiliti^ in accordant! with pRrtJoont statuLes and 
Prcflidential dtrectivea, tha United State Iiifarmntion Agency f^hall be guided by 
tfee lollowing: 

L The purpose of the United Staters Infoirtnatioa Agency fihail b« to isuliipll 
evidence to p€opiPi=; of ot hr*r nationi? by meah!^ i>f t^ommiinication ttcfffljigpi^ 
file objectives s.ud polirin:- ijf the United State? an? in harmony i^HSt jSI^'^ 
advan^ their 1 e^i t i m at r as p i ra li qtl^ f o r f p. d ij e t l p r g t; r??s s a n d a 
% Tije purpo-^e ir: p£ira£;niph I abovi> is m carripQ our primartty; 

{ft) By explaining and interpreting to foreign peopl<*s the objentiveH &nd 
pohm^^ of the Untted St&tes Government* 

(h) By depiotijig tmaginatively the ecnrelaliioai b^-fewten Uniled StAts© 
poll cies a nd t he legi t i m ate a^pirat i on a of ot her p^^^^^^^^^ffi^^^ 

(c) By unma!iking and conuteriiig homie attemf^W^HE^lrtefl^!^^ 
the objectives and policies of the United States, 

(rf) By deliBeatini^ thoae important a«*pect!ii of the life and culture of the 
people^ of the Caited States which facilitate undeistandmg of the fmliciei; and 
object! ves of £be Govcrnrnent of the UnHed Slates. 

The mm diovil wiiich the directive Btiik^ w&s Si^ eounded by the 
fteesideiit in ioAVigiSFBl addraa m 19$S. He eEninciated the 
pofiitiYe values to which this Government and the people of the United 
otatee are committed: strength for peace; recognition of the independ- 
ent rights of all nations; desire to cooperate with a]] friendly nations 
for peace; all men entitled to the blessings of prosperity and peace; 

When translated into an informational program the new fiiito 
sounded by Mr. Streibert in a recent address when he said: 

* * * we are not out to Rell the Unitf^d States. We are not trying to make them, 
copy Udi emulate na, or become like us. Rather, we are seekmg to identify OD^ 
wmem ini£^I^^^^HjmAte alms and mirations of the peoples of all countnes ^ ^ 

The new pro-am is based on the beUef that ihB ties that bind a 
voluntary coalition of friendly countries are their common asptrationa 

for p e at- e— freedom of ei:.rh to solve its o^n problems in its own way, 
to perpetuate its own culture, to hold its own standards of value, and 
to maintain its own freedom of religion. We should strive to strength- 
en these bonds of unity, both by emphasizing mutual aspirations and 
by combating Comnmnist propaganda that stresses divided issuets. 

It will not be easy to cairy out this directive. There are many 
obstacles to be OTeroome both at home and abroad. Abroad we ttw 
faced with suspicions that our efforts are endrely selfi^: that wi 
are out to exploit other peoples for our own intents. These 
picions are reinforced by Communist propaganda. At home a medley 
<jf Toices speaks from nigh places in tones that resound around the 
world < concerning our national objectives and interests. Some of the 
pronouncements are very diaturbijqg to friendly nations whose support 



jilmust impossible, tAgS^iliade peoples of other countms \lml ibesq 
conflicting opinions am pronoimcemeala are ijpical of Americaii 
d^oc^ftcy and reflect euf belief that Bv^ mm haa a i%ht to expresat 
bis opmions within the limitfl of oonunon dec^cy. MoreoTerj it jb 
difficult to persuade peoples of other cotmtries thftt j90iae ol ow 
objectives are in kannony with their as|}iratio^ 
fi^dom— e, g,, immigrfttion and trade restrictions. 

In the final analysis the jnatification for the existence of this Agency 
in the eyes of the taxpayers and Con^^ress is its ability to eonibat 
Commimist impenalisrii eftertively. The power of that invoi unf ary 
and coerced coalition of Soviet-controlled states is indeed a threat and 
a menace to tiie free world. Who is it that does not fear a devastating 
atomic war betwe^ BuB@aa aitd the tree world? It is this fear timtr 
jm^Atm ihe perEousi. somfiioefi that aU of iia must make to seeuTe^t^ 
d^etiaeft and to wti^h^ tli^-fomii^^ msmy to dtst^ m. Hh^ 
attent to which ^ll^ Wirit Sdi jfe^c^y can rednce this anxiety ^ &ie 
ijiore grateful the peoples of the free world will be for its efforts. The 
greater the success of this Agency in reducing the threat of war by 
pBy<'botogfeal mmmi the 1^ tosWS fti t« ^aaMli?^ i» 
sefumty- 

Tbf task of combating the spread of communism need not be f lab- 
orated hmtf It is clearly implied in a recent report — The Strength 
<jf iJia Ili^ilittioiial Communist Movtmient — published by a special 
emW^^^^^^m^ of the Senate's CommiUm m ^^mff^ 

m^tk^* iVl^^rtfir fl^ w^tJi a highly organiaed, mtMeil^ ^tiftd tm- 
pffitliolpled propaganda machine agiiin^t wliieh our most formidable 
Weapon is the unvarnished truth which we believe will unrntisk the 
ugly face of this monster in the sight of the peoples of the world. 

As we see it, this Presidential directive assigns to the new Agency 
a task that will tax to the utmost its capacities to perform. But the 
President of the United States has a military record of having accom- 
pibhed feats which many of his fellow citizeoa tbonght were impos^ 
sflble. He did ife Ie| mptm trf ^ strong support of Consreaet, thg 
people of thi^ ^ ^r&rtmmtB and indiiiiiiiak m 

our allies. 

Is this then the bold prcgtam wlucfc Cofigt^fl wants? If sq* 
congress ion a] eiidf>rs'fnir^ni would be of great eneouragtnieiit and 
woidd motivate the utmost ^^ffort on the part of its adoiiiiistrative 
olfioials all the w^ay down to the lov^^est ranks of its employees to re- 
double their efforts in a determined attempt to niake the new program 
IL s^tSO^^ If, on the other hand^ it is not iJie now program for whicfc 
Congress is looking, we beUeve that the executive branch and th^ 
Director of the new Agency are entitled to know more d^nitely than 
hm been known m the pa^t tb# li^ih# Qsm0m^ $k 

pxpored to support.. 

S%at a m^^nmt ^omt congresHional eammiiiee composted ^ff^ 

tmd uppropriat^m ie ^^^soinied f&t gmend liaism m& the wofik 

^ I SlA 

Tfee Commission renws its recommendation made to Congress in 
its seventh semiarmual report. The following is quoted fppni it: 
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lem.-^ of rn^ersoti.^ inforiniif ion . Th*^ rp.^idt of thr^ hck has been that, whil^ pmp- 
aganda pro^v^ \u iniporrancie Rs. iin arm nf our foreign poliry, tht> con/irr-^fiional 
spetJialists operaiiug in this area have been limited aimoat entirely to the budgetary 
jMd^ QS^tiens of IlA (now USIA) have bem able to turn for advice aud guidance 
cMOitf to tile House and Senate Appropriatjona Subcommittees deftUng with De^ 
partment of State (now USIA) funds, and to a much yssser de^rG& to certun 
^bcotniDittees of ibe Foreigrr Relations and Foreign Affaim Comimtt^e^. Npt 
only has this overburdened the ineinbera of theae twii appropHationsi 3ubagii[- 
nii^ Ires, lilt aho it baa ineaoit that they have been a^ked to give advice on maltdl^ 
of pohcy and ojperatiotis rather tltian on their specialty of appropriations. 

Obvioualy, ways and means intist be fomid for estsbfi^i^ tmder^ 

standing and effective working rftlatioos between tbe InformatioB 
Agency, Congress, and the executire bran^'b. Th*^ Advisory Com- 
miseion on JnformaUon stands ready to play surh an intermediary 
role, as it nmy, in effecting this highly desirable end. Whether on a 
formal or informal basis, liir (Commission is ready to respond to re- 
gUi^ta or to take the initiative in establishing chamiek of communi- 
forirorkiii^ out mel^iods for semiring snch understanding 
Wi^ eoiaggacft^iHi. W& ^lomtigbly c^Tmced that tiie most im- 
;)^artaui list step wbich oonid be t^en m this direetioD would he the 
up of a joint committee of Congress for the purpc^^ 
Tbia Commiaf^on believes that the work of the Senate*s Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs lias iieen 
thoroughly and extremely constrUGtiVB. It has revealed tlie actual 
and potential itfeiigl^ i|t %k 3b§i^Siiim^m 4e^fr as wdlL m 

committees until it has had an opportyv Uij to pn>ne ifMlf 

If recommendation No. 2 is adopted thtre ^vill be no further net-d 
for spevial investigations by Congress of the woi^ of this Age [icy. 
Til© proposed permanent joint committee should in conjunction with 
tie nwk of the United States Advisory Commissioii on Infonnation 
be entirely adequate for keeping Congress fnlly informed at aU timed 
on the policies, programs^ projects, and mamtgement of USIA. 

The wide and unfavorable publicity that resulted from one of tbd 
oongressional investigations gave the Agency snch a bad name tfei 
professionally competent ptT>ii>iis were rehictaiit to accept employ- 
ment in it. This may be one reason why the Dirt? c tor has ptxpcrienced 
<5onsidemb]e difficulty in fdling the top positions. 

It is recognized, of course, that congressional investigations are 
.^ten needed for the sake of sectirity and economy; yet it sboidd be 
f^stwnbered that the jgHSdsqpiel of an agency that is constantly under 
ftttedb or fiub^eet to t£© ^&^t of periodic attacks necessarily become 
ctintious^ anxioua, dull, prosaic j and inefii<4ejit in their Wi^^^ 
is particularly true of an agency that prepares messages 
distribution* Those who prepare these materials are perforce made 
cautions of bow the messages mil sound or appear to the investiga- 
tors and completeh lose sight of whether they will be effective Mith 
their intended audience. This situation is afl the more viciou^i and 
destnuetive whm eadi employee fears his fellow workers. 

Some of the in'Vostigationa which this Agency has undeigone in the 
-pf^ year hkye produced unfavorable imprea&ions abroad on the Tio^ 
i^iaenB to whom the program is directed, TVben thissm f^fo feeifi 
.t|b#i^ our mpdia of conammiii»taonj constant tajKitrts i^^fetiw^^ 



Ia3tiiw, iitfu3«Qiiacles^ poor techniques; poor programmg^ etc.^ how 
can W6 3xp0et md^ to Iyhtb coniideuce in an Agen^^j whi^b doos 
mt mjtiy the f onfldence of those r^ponsible Government oMeiala 

who stM^m ronsttintly to he attacking it? Thi' ciiparlty for dii^semi- 
natini^ ctttti.st.rt>phic lUfws — which has ho en devt^lojR'<l to the highest 
det^reo of oflicieficy i)j Ainrncan communications media— ~insio'f\s thai 
adverse rt»ports of this kiatl will get the widest chculation thro ugl tout 
the world. It is not too m uch to say that the desirable results ^^ought 
through the activities of the Information Agesfiy ^ l^j^j pff^'k 
if not destmyt>d, hy this constant counterbaiTA|^^f^l^#w 
« l^^f dktrjhutod to the people of the world. 

iTOlfelkfTei that Congrms should be kept fully and franldy informed 
on tlie work of this Agency. This can bp iircwiipljshcd much more 
effectively by a permanent joint concessional committei% as rf^com* 
rm^Tidrd filwyc, than by ^pfjradic special investigations. 

By r^iiJOtOiia ending, ci*^ st?venth semiannual report^, "thftt llA be 
Eftftd out of the Department of State mn] placed in a new Agency of 
Cabinet rank, we wj;re giving t^xp^--sM in to <.Mir f Suit the Director 

of the new Agency shouhj be iu the closest possibU^ contact with the 
Office of the Pn sidr/Lt and should be coordinate with the heads of 
other divisions of the Government enga^c^d in oTcm^as operations^ 
We feel tliat the Director of IJSIA should be a paitiripant m the de- 
liberations concerning tlio coordination of orerseas operatioilaj and 
not be in the status of ueing ''coordinated" by others. He is a member 
of a tenrn niid :^lionld be given firsfc-cla^^s ritlzensliip nn tl.c^ tonm 

5, TluU the exch^ng^-^d^fsan^ prm^m be tiun^emd from ih^ Depart-^ 

raake this r^ommendation in full reafeation that Wft are tres- 
passing on tlie groimd of the United States Advisory Commission on 
EriucatiomU Exchange. The fact, however, that the exelian^ pro- 
gram overseas is serviced by US I A pe^t'sonm^ ^iws us; a n^xi to speak. 

There were n() doubt reasoBi? for keeping Llus program in tin/ De- 
partment of EiState whm the rest of IIA was transferred into U81A. 
One IS hist^rie^. PuhUo IjM* 402 was enacted in 1948 there 

wea*e iii State, and ontside, who spoke for keeping *'cuhure" 

s^«siija. "information'' or "plopa^5^anda'^ Hence the act was 
d^li^ i$ p@$0gili^e this separatioiL. I'rom 1%4$ |$ l$m tjie Washing- 
ton tm^Wm^ i&e Asisistant Secretary of State fci^fhiblic Affairs was 
divirl(M|^b^'llbe C3ffic6 of Information (OH) and Office 

of Educationai El^tehange (OEX). In tlie field, however, the two 
wpre coml nned. When IIA was (organized in January 1952, Oil 
and OEX were abolished and replaced with a different plan of orgam- 
zation. At this time the line between ''eidt'til^^^laiiS''^^^^ 
was less sharply tlrawn in Washington* 

In the field/ however, and from ikb befdnning, the informational 
and cultural work has bean weU Mte^r%ted, Cultural ofEc^ers work 
llosety with the officers aaaigndd to prfss, motion pictures, and radio, 
j^amplilats prepared % pep$^&m<>^ are distributGd by the infor- 
iSMfMm 0aiilaEt| limtj^ plcit^tu:^^.!^ distributed through the 



As to the exichange-of-persoDs program ^ exchangees upon returning 
to their native country have written arlicies for newspapers -ana 
magasEinea and delivered addresses before a large varii^ty of wot^i|@£0^ 
myli^ experiences and impressions q{ United States, 
' whole these activities have do^ t^adi to promote t!i6 tiim 

WU^^esi^ the InforjB^tion Agency in promoting itiutual nuderstand- 
mg oe^ween the United States nnd ot^er peoples. It ta dear tlierefQr&| 
that the exchange-of-perflSrii6S| 
the work of the USIA. 

I'SIA is conceiveil to be basical!}* an Agency of grencro.l education 
on a worldwide scale. It dispenses faets aad ideas to nonoaptive 
audiences. Among these are not only fai^ J^^y^^ikl^li^^^^ 
culture hut ffbcts about commumem. 

The qnesl^oai 1^ been raised as Lo whether or not the exchaijg&of- 
mofim pcog^mt^ dV^6iBe&» Bhoi4^ be administefed b}^ th^ Depv^eail 
w Swia, tatlier dian X^^XA. Wiom our pomt of Tiew tMs woidd be 
an tume-cessaty dill^efttwi of e^twt and would involve an increased 
appropriation to the Departfiient of State. However^ it would not be 
possible to reduce tho appropriations to USIA accordingly because of 
the other duties that are now being performed by its overseas personnel 
jfB^lS&i^^k^ its cultural officeors. 

f . Timmm ^^^^ U8IA jrr^ter^^ff^rilili^ in 

m^Mgerrwni of its hidgtt and persmml 

Although USIA is completely autonomous and has much more 
control over its budget and personnel than did IIA, vet it is by qo 
3nean8 free from burea-Ticratic restrictions placiMl on ft (a) by o^% 
agencies, such as the Civil Service Commission^ and (b) by its owfit 
inte^mal bureaucracy. Its personnel who were transferred to it ftom 
IIA and MEA broo^t witn them tb«ir toim^ habits of work and 
the irules that they md learned to live by. Like all habits and rulea 
these particular ones lack flexibihty* 

Many bureaucrats suffer from an occupational diseas*? winch Vebien 
called "trained inrDpacity," II is chronir! but not fatal to ihe person, 
but when too many arc afflicted by it, it becomes fatal to an organiza- 
tion. One symptom is rJiat the patient can think of ]()() reasons why 
something new or unusual but reaUy very simple and important 
cannot he do^e. These reasons are all drawn from the rules which 
|t0 JaWiPE fl^ Bvea by. Such rules, on^mSLj mmm to eoda^ later 
lHi^0»*tod& iQ themaelyes. Other wymnimm polouiMl mmm ^ 
gtatus, re^tance to change of routizmi m^^ui^^^l^^f^l^Sixf^ ^#1* 
"officii" attitude toward outaders. 

Members of this Commission , in their trips oven>cap;. have seen 
many instances of the effects of buioaucracy on the work of USIS. 
We have seen exasperating instancies where requests for authoriza- 
tion or small allocations of funds for special purposes, such as pjo- 
ll^aming for a particular national holiday, or for ratine additiMil 
fleiaoe for a particular p^iod of time, have had to WQi!k their way up 
'Im^ou^ the lon^ diannela of admioial^&ttve prae6diire» sometimes to 
l^t lost in the pigeonholes and sometimea Snally to arrive back with 
an equivocal anaw^ weeks after the event hits passed. We haw 
found instances in which the transfer of personnel from one assign- 
ment to anoth^^r^-^ometim^ even at the same post— has been delayed 

through #©4^, ITOGiW^^ 



investigation, etc., even though the "person has been cleared by 
preyious investigations ami is a!nmdj charged with work of as great 
or greater sf^erecy than that with which he would be concerned in 
the new assi^raent. We have seen inatances where in purncular 
GOimtries "rejpresentation*' funds have been so limited — allocated on 
a^ip^ti^ hmB — ^thflrt it has been unpoesible to do immediate^ impera- 
'Im^ jt^bi ill pnl^ to adiieve the dbjectiTe of the operation in that^ 
|>i3^&iittr oo^tiy. We have aeeB instances in wHch— foUowiftg 
these frozen techniqiiei^^ pf^nnel transfer — a man has hem stid- 
denly jerked out of an iiafomation post and givtm a new tour of dntj^ 
without the slightest regard for the disastrous effect which sudit 
unheralded transfer might have on the program from which hp is 
taken, and without provision for a new mn.n being sent in to tal^e bis 
place. We have seea occasions on which new men, finally sent in 
tiMf kpstis of montl^ of time, have baen ejitireljr ^mprepared for the 
Itmk; who have found it neeeesaiy t4» acqnainted all over j^gi^ 
ynih tihe language, the peapk, iMM'^imtfiimt the Ii&bits, bw, mSf 
:!ieligion9 of tl£e people. 

A recent instance occurred in TJSIA when Mossadegh was over- 
tlirown in Iran and USIS was free to restore operations. The director 
wanted to rush reinfonx'meuts to Irtm immediately. But there were 
rules to be reckoned with — ^rtde^s about transfer of Forei^ Service 
personnel, rules about transferring irems in the bud^t^ It was Enallj 
done but oidy after some dra^^tir violatiiMI»''^#^ 
inherited frooi the Dep^tment of State, 

USLA can, of coume, set up its own internal ^ound ruhjs, within 
the framework of restrtotibns placod on it by basac Iewb administered 
oUief agencies mA& thcar roles, ^Wi^ we some restrictioiis, 
however, that we feel Congress could and should remove. One is the 
eontroversia] question of budgetary restiictioBS on funds for so-called 
'^representation/' This term is Department of State jargon and 
should Ite dropped from the vocabulary of U^IA. The tietd officers 
of 'l'SIA ni'rd funds not for representing tli'- ["Kilod Stat^*:^ at official 
dinners, cocktail pariiei^s, otc.i but for winning friends and infiueacing 
W^Q^ by picking up the check when a persuasive conversation has 
rmnforcved with n good meaL There is no more reason why sueh 
• ^rp^atin^ costs should be paid out of their oi^'n pockets than for t&em 
to pay for th& paper od^ wJb|idh the Wireless File ia piinted^ Oi^ i^t 
tbe ^osts of "public r^ttcit^,'^ as e^ery bosinessman iojotrfi^ is tliig 
expense of ent ertaining clients and customers, USTA officers in the 
field nrt^ our '^public relations'* officers. It is a major part of the 
iHlsiiit^ss iif tiur ovcmas personnel. 

There are other budgetaiy restricti<)ns thai hamper tbe work of 
tTSIA. This Commission believes that the Director should have a 

jLgency, 

Thnt Couf/ress fake ajipropriata action to g-im career (enure to at kast 
one category of US FA omrsias persmmel. 

Following the approval of the reorganization plan, the President 
issued an Executive order transferring to lie Director of USIA 
i^mplete personnel authority over Foreign Service reserve (FSR), 
Kp^eign Service ataS {F8S)| and Foreign Service local (FSL) employees. 



1^ major exceptioDft W6r« autikirit^ to regulate aUowiancea and 
^ereniiala md aiithojity to imm or giraat diplomatic and epntulitir 
titles and conimiBsioiis. No atithority was transferred to Ift- 

rertor for employment of Foreign Service officers. Tlta Forci^ 
Seryicr- Act, however, permits the ussignment of Foreign Service 
officers (FSO's) to thr program by the Department of State. The 
Foreign Service offi<^er career system is such that it is not feasible 
for the new Agency to employ Fiireign Service officers under the 
Department ot State's svstem. Con3equetit|yi the need lor career 
officers of ttiis t^e mnat lie met by n^^^ib^^qii i^tlt 1km l>^artinent 

State for assignment of Foreign ^viee offiti^ro kr tiua prtograiiu 
iftiis arrangement for assignment of Foreign Service officers to the 
program has disadvantages for USIA in that t^e program canuot 
rely on these officers for extended service. After 1 or 2 tours of duty, 
the officer and Department noi^li^ J^l!^^ 4m W^kilim Is^^l^ 
types of Foreign Service work. 

Ill the long run this la^-k of a career g:roup simihir to the For^^^ 
Service officer categoiy will handicap the program. The Foreigti 
Service personnel system, m estabhshed by the Foreign Service Act, 
idacea bai3£ depeild^ice on tho FSO t iitt*£rT>ry to pro%"ide the backbqjjn 
of S^tfVioe^ 

salaiy structure of tha Foreigji Service Act establiahea 1mm 
separate salary structures for staff and reserve emplovees, and tfe 
4-Tcar limitation on the employment of r&serve officers fuxtbear 
haQdieaps the program. The only permanent employ ef*s the Agency 
can hire for overseas^ work are staff employees. Snlury sriiictun^ for 
staff employees does not permit employment at the higher salnn^ 
levels. Officers employed at the higher salary level must, of Necessity, 
htk placed in the reserve cstegoiy and the 4-year limitation prevent^ 
IJienr eanpioyment for extended career service, 

Tb& Commission has been informed that the President has au^ 
^M^rized a study on ovea^eas personnel admimstration wliicli ia nmf 
tmder way. We endorse this s^V^^ but the need is immell^|%^ lii^ 
as USIA is Goncexned, and H opinion Congress shcmld 
special provisions for USIA oversei^pBrsonnBl. 

mi a training ^Jmi i^^Smi^fiir WWA j^mrm^ 
In our sixth report to the Congress, which was dated July 1. 1952, 
we made si>ecifie reeommciidations with respite t to a training program 
for personnel of the International Information Administration. Upon 
receipt of this report the Secretary of Statej he made a reply to the 
Ooc^miision that positive action was being taken to improve the 
feafc^Qg of the IIA persomielp This was reported in. em 
i#fn%^finft| i^{M>rt to the Cm^miBi dated February 1953. 
. iPlitviewed with the United States Information Ag^cgr ^hat 

it B presently doing in terms of personnel training and find it is 
considerably limited due to the pei'sonnel and budget cuts of last 
August. We have had an oppi^rtunity to review a training plan for 
USIA which would seem to be quite adequate if it were implemented, 
and we carmot urge too atrongiy the necessity for such a training 
program „ Traiuing is important for all persomiel^ — domestic and 
ov!^^^©^ — hut it nartieuWly import^t for those pei'soas who are 
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posed training plan mcorporates all of Uie points wliich we outlined 
m our sixth report. We feel that this is one of tiie most argent prob- 

.feticin be m§L. / 
Mmba$sjf 

^Sim ms^ Agency is resolved to give greater iroponaibilities to 
its field officers both in matters of operation and m determining 
specific coiiDtry objectives. Tlicre is, tiierefore^ an acceleiiition of 
a trend started 3 years ago when this Commission first recumineiided 
greater decentralisation. Thus in each coimtry the PAO is the most 
important man in t! se program. He in the key to onr sue cess. Working 
ivith a small sti£[^ often pathetically understaffed^ often by himself 
lit remote poats, ne runs the opeyratioii where the program pays off| 
on the front lines ov^gPiWr & many r^e£i»eotfl lue functionjs ^ 
ambasftodor^ 

When w# a» tiaited in this country by the King md 0 
Greece, trfifeii oiit Tice President makes a good-wiU tour ot the wooldj 
when the President's brother goes down to iUgentina to iron out 
diplomatic difFt^rences of long standings when the President of the 
United States goes to Me^xico or Canada for siniiJar purposes, we see 
at once the <*fferLLveness of the ''personal touch'' and the import woe 
^?^eople." \Yhen an American Ambassador makes a tour throi^ 
country to whlob be is as^gqad so that the people of the Natjt3i^a 
a ^i$iK^ to see him andliear liioi^eak, tfaefood-iri& results are 
tremendous, as everyone wlio is acqpininted with our diplomatic 
relations is well aware. We need in every countir of the world at 
loast one put*lir-iiffairs ctfRcer who ran ]>e avaOaole for just sueh 
good-will iJpfTutions. He should be available for spealdng to all 
manner of group s of pc op! e bus i n v ss , e d u e a ti oi i aL rt ^ I i ^^i o u s , v e 
mental^ labor, etc. —and his work should be so organized that he 
would have practically all his time available f^r inch purposes^ 
lit order to achieve this, he ^ould liave sufficient secretarial help 
tod an administrative officer to whom he c^uld saJely entrust the 
routine of the office operation, thm he would be left free and 
available for breakfast, luncheon, and ihany other kinds df 

rru"etin|;s where be could associate with the people of (he <xnjiiti v tt> 
which lie is Hfiisigned. There he could speak on all possible occasions 
ronciTTui^g fliose piiases of Ameriean life and policy about which we 



i , wish tilt' people of the world to know. We cannot afford to be stin«:y 

\ with appropriations for such purposes. We cannot assume that the 

t formal approaches of books, motion pictures, broadcasting, etc^ 

I can achieve the objectiviis which we have in mind. one Wo^^ 

assume that in the United States, for example, a Member of Congress 
t could possibly carry on a eampaif^ for election or properly keep in 

3 touch with his constituents between elections by the use of such 

t formal methods of eoniniimipstion. We take it for granted that the 

p' personal contact, the perninnal inteTpretatioo of governmental policy, 

and the personal explanation of governmental action is an absolute 
r minimum reouirement. How much more important it is that the 

I mrn^ uwit^od 4!0idd be vmd m iiijm c^mmm ^ thi^ w^^^ 
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United Stat^es and which are subject to the most vicious campaigns 
of misrL»prcsentation aiid untruth. 

The effectiveness of this kind of personal work depends in no small 
degree on the prestige status of the man. The higher he ranks in 
the Embassy, the more attention will be paid to what he says. 

iO. That overmas personnel of I 'SI A skmid be granted diplomaiie 
stjaim and imued diplomatic passports as Jormerly when tkc 
information program imt^ a pafi of the Depatiment of StaU 

Prior to Reorganization Plan No. 8, which separated the informa* 
tion program from the Department of Slate, diplomatic passports 
were issued to USIS employees holding diplomatic and consular titles 
and conunissions as well as to otber Foreign Service employees whose 
duties were such as to require a diplomatic passport for tlie effective 
performance of their duties. 

In working out the details for implementing the reorganization 
plan, it was a^eed that when the United States Information Agency 
was estabhshefl the status quo would be maintained in the field with 
respect to diplomatic and consular titles and commissions, and by 
inference! with respect to diplomatic passports for persons boldiug 
such commissions. In fact, the Department of State concurred with 
an instruction to the field, dated July 29, 1953» whi(:h reads as follows: 

$. Di-plotnaiir and consular HikB and commiasions 

The Director of tlie new Agency (US I A) will have no sathority with respect 
to recommending to the President^ or granting diplomatic or consular commis- 
siooii. Diploniatlc ami consular titivs and commissions in effect on July 31, 1953, 
for IIA reserve and staff employees will continue in cfTect after Augtist 1 for 
employee F transferred to USTA. After August 1, the Director will request the 
Secretary of Htate to reeormnend to the President or to gTant. an3" additional or 
new diplomatic and consular titles and commissions to USIA reserve and staff 
employees in individual cases as he iietermlnea that atieh titles and commissions 
are necessary to the effecti\'e performance of the program. 

Prior to August 1, the Department of State recogniised foreign 
information acliyities as a normal and legitimate component of 
embassy and eonsular programs. Reorganizatiou Plan No. 8 did 
not alter the status of the program in the field. There should be no 
question as to whether this Agrney performs diplomatic and consular 
functions. A recent!}' issued National Secnrit}- Council directive 
charges the Agency with "explaining and interpreting to foreign 
peoples the objectives and policies of the United States Goremment," 
HoweTer^ since the creation of the United States Information Agency^ 
the Department of State questions the validity of issuing considar 
titles and commissions antl diplomatie passports io ITS I A officers in 
the consulates. The Department has also Bharply restricted the 
issuance of diplomatic passports to USIA officers in the embassies. 
The Department will no longer issue diplomatie passports io domestics 
program officers making trips abroad, except for the Director himself. 

Although the Department has placed in effect its new restrictive 
policies, the questions of jSTQ-uting diplomatic and consular titles and 
commissLons and issuing diplomatic passports to USIA emplovf^e^ are 
being reviewed by it- The Commission urges that the diplomatic 
status of the program be preserved. This recommendation is based 
on the following: 

1. Prior to Reorganization Plan No. 8 the information program 
was accorded diplomatic status by the Department of State. 



% 1% WflB not tha mtent of Beorgaiuzation Flan Ko. S to alkr £!i6 
9^tiis ef tliie pTOgr&m l^^^iar to dtrengthea it. 

3. Basically, the iflfelOT^ program carries out' dip1omfl.#£^ 

:ConFiiila.r fiirLrtions as it is concernt^d with mterpreting and expl^n- 
in^ United State^^ foreign policy and ahjpctives to foreign peoples, 

4 The Department of Stiite acrordB ^]iplo3i»tie IPe^QgBit^^ to flift^ 
infarmation programs of other governments. 

Diplomatic stattif ie necessary to obtain appropria te diploma^ 
^fOteetion for tha pro-am, its property, and personnel, and the &ee 
^SbSiy of program property through ciBtoms, 

ii ^ri^or dij}!omatic EctTeditation of USIA officials is neeesBaiy 
to reari^ve offieifll recognition from their counterparts in the liosfe 
Govormnent ^ to im^S^ "^BJm tfil tOl^i^ g||gi||^ |m&»fi» 
effectively. 

jlFi' Oon^ess author he in Washington a building adeq;ii£c^tQ h&i£^i 
the erf fire a^fajf and operafuig faciiitus of l^SlA 

Diiriiig the pa&l 'A or 4 years the work of the Agenry has been 
hampered by the fact that its dimiE^slic forces have been divided 
betAVBen New York and Washington and by the fnTthe^r fact that m 
neither city have thoy In - n liuused in one' bnilding- The Commis- 
sion is in sjrmpathy with the directiye of Congress tha^t tte Voice of 
Arnerica o|)erfltions be moved to Washington 1^ Mi lISl^ 

Wbather this deadlme can be met renmins to be seen. 

A search has been made in Wastiington for an appropriate bniliimg 
and one has been found which^ although not entirely satisfactory, 
will serve the needs of the Agency for the time being, However, 
the Ag:ency still finds it^^ staff spread out in ;1 ^g%1aaiWl^^i % w 
wliich is considerable distant^e from the others. 

Thp Conmiission believes thai tlie work of ihi^ jVgency wonbl be 
subittaiLtiaUv improv^ if its entire persomiel and neeeassi^ broad- 
Ifij^^wdUti^ oauld be Itpiisi^ mmm Wii^^i . - . 

is. That adequati' fundt; f^t^ltf;^ il»J^^ 
more tratislaiiom 

Another iEaposrtant pba;^e of the information program which Te- 
7^?^^^ foao^hasia is the translatipB oL xp^i^^G^^^Uw J^mericaii 
liiptoi^ ThM$ ^ vast numb^ of peo|ili^ ^ti^g^s^p^itllb^ wbp 
^&ai be readied only through tnair miire^ tomjiies. 'me extent |^ 
Irhieh the Reader's D^est » now being distributed throughout £bi 
irorld, in varioiis translations^ is a good example of what we need l^i 
^Siis respect. If we expect to get useful results from our libraries or 
from pamphlets which we distribtite, we must have translations of 
material which can be placed ia those libraries and in the hands of 
mdx people* 

The t;iaitalati0n program has been seriously limited by the reduo 
tion in p^iidixnd both in Washinp-ton and in the fi^ as^ ifi^ei &Ai 
of tpla^ staff:, mak^ it impt^hle to even znatntain the program 
-ffi^iiEl 1h& present ^tment for the cmrmt fiscal year. In the 
'BsiSjA ymr IQ53 private puhlisheis abroad wetv able to pnblisb SS2 
IN^nslated editions in 41 languages^ totaling ap|ijrtmtitate^ 11 miUHm 
isopies of American books. During the fii'st 
1954 only 130 titles were re|»orted published. 
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Some tentative measures are being made to alleviate the limita- 
tions in the program by sending Washington staff to the field to 
give direction and encouragement to the traaslation program and to 
train employees in the field to assume responsibility for this work. 

Receiitly the policy has been adopted of translating the Wireless 
File into Spanish and Portuguese for transmission to the Latiri 
American countries. We are delighted that this is being done. As 
a matter of fact^ the Commission noted this discrepancy and made 
similar recommendations several years ago. This is a good ilhistra- 
tion of how slowly this operation has been moving. From time to 
time we hear about the large number of copies of the Bible which 
are distributed throughout the world and into how many languages 
the Bible has been translated. From time to time we get reports 
on the considerable niunber of translations of books by outstandiiig 
American authors. These are instances in which private enterprise — 
either American or foreign — ^has done what we should be doing on a 
very large scales selecting material with great care and having it well 
translated into lay language. 

IS. That provision be made for the development of a plan for uiilizing 
the new and powerful medium of television 

The Broadcast Advisory Committee of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information ^ has given considerable attention to the 
possible use of television programs overseas. The committee has 
submitted to the Commission this iaformationi 

Semiannual surveys by the International Broadcasting Service 
(IBS) on the status of international television show that there are 
now 23 countries on the air with regular or experimental television 
transmissions as against 5 in 1950. It is estimated that by 1955^ 42 
countries will have established transmitters. In 1950 there were 
approximatdy a half-million sets. Today there are over 3 million 
throughout Europe^ Latin America^ and the Far East with an audience 
of 30 miUion. The impact of television on the foreign viewers has 
been just as tremendous as it was in the United States during its 
early days. 

The Soviet Union is b uildin g a high-power television transmitter 
in Communist East Germany from which they can ser^nce an area 
covering not otdy a large area of Eastern Germany, but also much of 
West Germany^ parts of Switzerland, France, the Saar, Luxembourg, 
Belgium^ and the Netherlands, Large screen community-type sets 
are Deing installed in the Soviet Union in small towns close to Moscow, 
KieVj and Leningrad ^ where television programs have been on the air 
regulariy for approximately 2 years. Satellite countries are being 
drained of their production of television equipment, and reports have 
been received that the Soviet Union is beginnuig to place filmed 
material on television stations throughout Latin America and even 
on the BBC in London, 

The Broadcast Advisory Committee feels that tele\ision will play 
an increasingly important role in the information program and that 
adequate funds mtist be appropriated for this medium. Television is 
a strongly competitive fieid. Curves of experience in private industry 

j Tbe mambership of the cnmmjttce Isr JusMrt Mnit^r {cb&irmm'), John H. DeWltr. Jr., William A 
F&y, DaiUey F. Fcddersen, Jiisik W. Hjirrl^;, Heflry P. Johnston, Frank M&rs, Joseph A. McDonald, 
Hrtwara S. Meifbaii. John F. Pati, tHid Chris J Witting, 
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i^^w that television has been rising steadily. It is, therefore, t^x- 
'tlremeiy imporLant that TBS lay the groundwork with oyorseas tele- 
<* asters now so that when television I'e aches its full stride they %vill 
be in a fayor^bk positipa. The comiruttee &troi3glT rficaomieiicia a 

yeais. 

l/f.. Tfbat a greater effort be made to find ii$^fi^ the swp^ort af 

American primte ind%t&try and hmmm both at home a^nd abrntm 

ixm pragmn shonld m much tts* ^Gs^M^ ^ Jiftftriwa 

mdiistiT, even t& tie astenfc ot abandorun^ cprtaia pii^ bt Hb work 
pt the Agency when it appears that Ameneati industry has Sftioceeded 
hi achieving the particular job in an adequate manner. The C«m- 
mission belieyes that this prindplej enunciated in tlie Smith^Mundt 
Act, is ei!f|#i^^||iii^gif^ 
so far. 

Thus far pri^^fc^feli^li 
ipjlowing wd^yt 

(ff) ThiQiudi 

C^i^iSftSTS^h private ^ 
(cj w^tWtB^ikmjBl media ^aranty progrSttt. 
(a) To date, 811 private organisations have cooperated with USIA 
through the Office of Private Cooperation (100). Numerous others 
have cooperated directly with the media divisions. Business firms, 
nonproli t orj^a o iz a t i o n s , schoo Is , collt^g s an d vo mm \ m i ti es , na tionali ty 
mid fraternity groups^ and cultural associations are assisting in this 
work. 

An ^o^eHent eMaple of tbe kind of mmm^^m: brnng flexed # 
Uie wide disfcribtttion aceordied fee Pi*eridMt% ib^o*^ ite M 
on atomic &nergj. M ^diticwx to the einten^ve coverage b^ IJ^tA 
media, 250^000 espies df a 1-page digest ia 10 languages w^re cSs- 
tlpbuted as mail inserts by more than 250 private organizations. 
Translations or summaries of the text were printed by 350 fo reign - 
language newspapers in the United States with a notice lu^giiig readers 
to send the dipping to friends, relatives, and business associates 
abro*K!. The Atomic Industria! Forum, fnc-, invited 85 foreign 
con^espoiideiits to a press conference in order to explain what American 
C^fgatnizatabm are doing to develop atomic energy for p^cfifnl jri^ 
poses. A slioti USIA film on fche speedti is bemg shown o^t^^^ % 
Universal Hctures, 

During the past 3 months 4 other USIA films have been accepted 
Ibgr major motion-pict^Lre companies for distribution in their theatrical 
circuits around the world. ^4n other project receiving current em- 
phasis is the encouraguig of more institutional advertising by Anierican 
firms abroad to help portray the advantages of Ja^i^l^m^^^'i^SlI^^ 
prise and United States fogreign policy objectiyies. 

Many busing jli^ and dlvic ^upa ^dii&ti i^egiEiIai^ ©oHe^tieiEii: 

idiange of letters is being encoiu-a^sd be^w^Sj^^rcmps and indivH^^ 
m many countriea, A booklet fca ^i^^Jms^^^m^t l^imte in T ' ^ ' " 
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sfaipping lines, airlines, and travel agencies. An increasing number 
of nnns are cooperating: in the prost?iita tbn of translations of American 
books to selected individuals and institutions. Aledical and soienti^^c 
or^aiiizatLODs are infoiTiLin^^ their internatioiial 'Q^Qe^gm^ 
facilities available to tliem in USIS libraries, 

In ordj. r to en lis I suf ii extensivo cooperation in tbese and a variety 
of other projects, IOC has distributed a number of isae^cpensive 



national and local associations both here and abroad to devise and 
cnm^ onl activities completely independent of USIA materials or 
distribution sources. In tJiis way it is hoped that even with a com- 
paratively small USIA staff and budget, private i^pailktaj^ 42iBn. 
come increasingly prod Lie tivc and f^flfective. 

Tbe Commission reconimprLds that sufficient funds and staff W 
provided to explore aoad Utilise nil POfi«sihip meaaa M mmimsi^ 
additional private Ol^bii^^ili#i^ 
W^l^igh USIA ^©mta, 

^ TliCTe k a high degree of jn^le^onal proficiency in the tlfi^^ed 
States and upon tht* part of American businessmen in oihnr i>arts of 
the world, in this whole information area, in the production of mate- 
rial- motion pictures, iiewspjipers, magazines, bio^Mtepit^g^.'fCi^KtQr 
sales programs, and material used for arlvt^rtising. 

Thi> amount allocated for Tins purpose could be considerably 
expanded and well used to avoid the largeraqaX^ stil&M pf p^rspondl 
ailowaalariee under strict OoreriimeiitB^pltit^i^ pttlAax^t 
j&jfl^^ work ma J be forfidoomed to inftd@i|wcj'« 
XfStA has oonbwtB tJie iideipl^naiit&iion of anmeto^ act£irlfi^ 

and BB well m t£a QoTemment. Examples of some of tbe contracts 
for USIA are contracts for the u^e and operation of radio facilities, 
contracts for construction of Cuwernment-oi^Tied radio facilities, 
contracts for engineering research, (xm tracts for production and 
transmission of radio programs to Latbi America in Spanish, contracts 
for the original production of all motion pictures, contracts for the 
recording of foreign-language versions and the printing of multiple 
copies of films, contracts -mm non-Govemmeat research organlzationi 
for evaluation studies and appmiaab^ cpntariustR for the printtng of 
punphlets for distribution in I^tin America, contracts for the prepa-^ 
ration of English-language textbooks, contracte for the assembly 
of exhibits J contracts for the condensation and adaptation, review, 
proi 3 lection ^ purcliiihe, and distribution of hooks, and conlxsetfi ion 
securing book transhuions and dramatic productions rights. 

In general we beHrvr that Government payment for informatioa 
service done on contract should ba made to private industry when 
the service tBH be as wfl|[ iir heifer il^^ at a reasonahla price. 
Such payment to all contractoTB does not comtiliite a snb^jr — ^hut 
a payment for valua receiv^ed. 

^pport to private indusirff. — Many private intttistries* partlcti^ii|;f 
pr^. publications, and motion picture are engaged in extensiire 
distribution of books, magazines, newspapers, and films overseas. 
Even though some of them receive Government assistance on a limited 
scale, the Goveillinesit^ 




these products. 
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Overseas production by private bn>adca8ting compajoies presents 
a peculiar problem to USi A* This problem stems primarily from the 
fact that overseas distribution of news and other programs of private 
broadcasting has not thus for been pro j5 table enough to result in a 
large international broadcasting business compara,ble to the overseas 
business of the motion pictures, press , and publications industries. 

It may be that it is in the best mterest of the United States Govern- 
ment to support the development of overseas broadcasting by private 
industry just aa it is deemed in the public interest to support foreign 
and domestic aviation^ the merchant marine, and other industries. 
In such an events however, it would not be proper for the Government 
to exercise any supervision or censorship of its programs. 

If the Coneresa believes that support private industry for 
oversea;? broadcasting is in the public interest, this Commission 
recommends that such support be made independent of the USIA 
appropriations. 

(c) The informational media guaranty program, administered up 
through July 1952 by the Mutual Security Agency, has enabled 
USIA to increase the flow of American books and periodicals abroad 
by overcoming the barrier caused by doUar shortages in certain 
countries and making it possible for American publishers to be paid 
in United States dollars for blocked local currencies received from 
sales abroad. Through the contracts under the IMG program 
American books and periodicals are now flowing to the booksellers of 
the foUowing comitries: Austria, France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Yugoslavia, Israel, the Philippines, and Formosa, 
Since October local currencies equal to over $11 millioo were 

converted into dollars under the program. As of November 30, 
contracts guaranteeing the future conversion of local cm^rencies equal 
to almost $6 million were made with over IDO United States publishers^ 
etc. 

The IMG program operates on the basis of aji agreement between 
the United States and a foreign government. Applications for 
contracts by .^jnerican publishers or producers must be approved by 
both Goveiimients, thereb}^ insuring that informational materials 
exported will be consistent with United States' interests as well as 
acceptable to the foreign goverimient. Conversion of local currency 
receipts to United States dollars is accomplished on application by 
publishers or producers to the United States Information Agency. 
All types of books, periodicals, films, translations, and foreign pub- 
lication rights may be sold abroad under the program provided they 
meet the criteria of eligibility established by the Agency. 

The sale of representative American information materials through 
regular commercial channels abroad is a valuable adjunct to the 
regular program activities of the United States Information Agency 
especially in countries where United States dollar exchange restrictions 
limit the importation and distribution of United States- books, peri- 
odicals^ and films. This is iUustrated dramatically in the case of 
IsraeK Previous to the initiation of the IMG program (fall 1952) 
virtuaDy no United States books or periodicals were available in the 
bookstores or on the newstands, Reading material of Russian origin 
was on sale throughout the t^ountry. Recent reports from Israel 
state that Communist publications have been forced out of the market 
since many bookshops are as well stocked with American books as 
the average bookstore in America. 



ThB cmibn of a new Agency hn^ rrsnltcfl already^iftc, 
provements over conditioBs thai ejcistod a year ago. 

Fii-st, the Director reports #[506$^ 
the new Agt^ney Jirni support. 

Second, through participation in the OpiMatioBS Coordinating 
Board, the Agency is informed well in ad van (^e of important poliry 
fTOiS0itBL«^ md actions, thereby enabUng it to prepare for fiiJl 

It@ work m mmmmm k^W* m Mm whd^ with tim% 

from other departmpnts and ageKcfM fidirs ttiibTB freely ancT at mgh^f 
levels. One of the artrumefitH against takinjr 11 A out of tlie Dt siiirt* 
ment of State wa^ the fear that it would be cut off from pnju y ^un innce 
by State. We are pleased to be advi>ed that the contrnrv is tnu^ and 
that arrangements with the Departnieut of Htute are working even 
more effectively than before. 

Fourth, the DinssCtor repoi ts to us that tha authoritj gi^i^ tip 
Ageacsy til dien^ incompptent persoiiiiel in carHW cate^dlil^iS^ 
te^idted in greater overall efflcieney of work. 

^ Fifth, the Agency has set up its own board for personnel promo- 
tion anr! n rob] ems eonrernino; transfers. 

Sixth, The Agency has In super^^ad^ |H^tiotis which havi* been 
allocated by lim^mWm^^^mj^^ 

appointees. 

Sv v( nth, the AireitGy has establidiect iU own seisijilfcy <>ffice. 

Eighth, much ^re&t«^ decectindizataon haa t^hm mm§^ The tto^ 
j^ldtpi^t of 4 Aefibttot ])iref^ki^ fbt^ 4 t^l» i^ll^^ 
liS^ft^ b$ JB^ wim mo ve * 

m0 I^g6( for fiscal jm^ 16^ Is a^t up 1 
for ih^ &at tiiiid. 1^ wSl peej^lM^bc^^ 
wlier^ the nei^d is greatest- ^ _ 

Tenth, the mecria are reoigi&$^ 'ift .IgplQ^ 
"fdl orders" from the field. 

Eleventh, the evaluation staff is c^lraliz^^d in acrorrlanre with a 
recommeJidatiou in tlie Commism>si% Seventh ^Semi^nual Keport. 

Is previous reports we have slir^lsed the importance of ih4 work 

111^ CoD) mission believes tliat il:^' t pillar value of tliis Agency to 
lie American taxpayer should be esttniiUed from the point of view of 
its necessity as aji arm of national security. Altliough its effectiveness 
may leave much to be desired, y*'i we rannot do without it in ihe 
laise of the menace to peace n.n.d fn^cLiom c^reat.'ed by Conimimist 
imperiahsm, For example^ some Members of Congress have asked 
why do we have USIS misstons in friendly c-Onntri^, The unswer i^, 
for' the s&me re^soix that we are ^ving eeononni^^ mid n^ij^laiy to 
ficjendly eowtriea — ^uamelyi to help tli^ hold tbmt dfil^ti^ ^gedtek 




communism, Wliy arc we s^pending 40 to 60 hillioD dollars annually 
for mUitary defense? To stop the spread of Communist imperialism 
by fDrce. Why are we spentimg one-twelith of I billion for USIA? 
Twitop the spread of revolutions in free countries. Tho United Statet 
GoTerament is in the international information field out of sheer 
necessity. It dare not pull out of this field any more than it would 
dare ta pull out of nulitary defense. Enssia^s miUtaigf |^!3t&l # 

her own houndaryj but her propaganda might !s &M 
^ ihe world. We must do all in our power to thwart It^ ligilEdttiJi 
lies and pretenses, and break its hold over alle^ances aild ibj^tiiefi 
of men. 

In recent months the hope of negotiating an agreement with Hussia 
that would lessen tensions and redut^e the risk of war has been revived. 
It is still clear, however, that no one can negotifkte successfully with 



wai pressure^e Bussians to be less tmcnlent and more amenable to 
frank and fair diseussiona ol ba^c issues. It is the moral strength of 
a united free worfd. The imity which provides this strength requires 
more than a mutual understanding between the peoples of the free 
world. It requires further the firm behef that thtj peoyjlcs of the free 
world fervently desire to be guaranteed freednio from fe»irs and suspi- 
cions of each other. Th^ are ties that bind free natrons into a 
voluntary coaUtion, The major tasks of TJSIA are to promote the 
^^Q%^ ^^^^^^f ^^M^^S^ ^^^^^ ^ Comni^niatft 
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one, 

L That the luternfltional Information AdmiBifitratioii (UA) be separated from 
the Departmeui of State and placed m a agency af Cabinet, level in whick 
tjjm ii •va»ted «utliiOFity to formulate pBjoholo^eal strategy &nd to coordina^ 
ti^drmA^att poliolflB of aU Gpvemmeat ag^oies and con^date all overaeas infot^ 
mutlon pin^rami. 

Reori^aidistloa Plan No, 8 separated the HA from the D^panment of Stat& 
and created a new agency ^ known as the United State? Information Ag^ey, 
responsible for planning, programing and implementatioii of United States Infor- 
matioD aeti\itie's abroad. The new agency reports to tlm Prosiident through 
the National 8eciiriiy CouneH and silt in upon invitation ^ith the Operations 
Coordinating Board of the Council aa au adviser on matters involving information 
And propaganda ooDeiderationi. The Agenoy ooUaboratea idth the Xteparttotint 
of State and other m^bem of the BoaM in tJie dev^cmment of fiifcHlti«t£b«i 
poUdesj plans, uid programs designed to euppott ntttaoQalmtiri^ pqtides aad 
loreiga policy obfemvee. (Elf^wbjere in thi£ mport tiie Oomaii^Qfa itwoMiiieiidR 
||l§t tlie Fi^dent designate the Dfrect'Or of USlA as a permanent voting member 

% Tlmi a permandjit joipt ooniFesaional Committee on Intiof DAtioml lufomi^ 

H0 BiMim hm been taken by tfaa Congrnsa on OiifliiBmxifiiidatioii. 
('like Oo^annlsdoii In thi^ x^g^pft imwoei^i i|jjiemiiMmit jdiH 

"wttbt liaragn polictot iad 

work of USIA.) , . 

a. That CoQgre^B authorize IIA 
informfl-tioo con corning its programs, 

Executive Order No, 10477, isaued m aeoordanoe with Reorganiaation 
No, 8, transfers from the Secretary of Btatie to th« Dimtor of USl A the authpily 
to keep the Ajiwicaa publio iufonned about the liitefiuileDailil inlomiatuia aipaola 
of the f ordgn affa^ til lite Sti^^ 

4. The tTnit^ Bunb^ mtnifi i^goMflf lH M tsim^i^im 

program, to be laundlifePil irmk m jiSUmmMla^ |ifixid|^ ^amMf "W&mBi 9# 
and euunciated, . .. 

Tlie inission of the United States Informal ton Agency is set fiirth i^iias^llBC 
directive adopted by the Presideut and NSC on October 22, 1953. 

h, IIA nmsl have better info rma Hon on the e8eotlven«^ ^ ftajpfiwams^ 

Agf^cv ia conatantly endeavoring to improve its evilnawH proeedurea 
~ |# Jn^^ ii£a^ in thiA cUiw^^s^ 
iM^ mmSmL ^ &m United j^ila« Infonnation Agency a. oenttaliMd 
^^Sim^M^^I^^^^^'^»^^Ti <IBy) wae estiibliahed aJid all media evaluation 
,lMt|fc{^jit^N^ t^ the OfSM of Re^earc^h and Evaluatipn . Three-man 

ifae^j^ iPeaearch and evaluation ataffe wiU be pUcad la .t]|tp i^ann^tiPfi 

motion pictures, and broadcasting ^ervioci, iwli -|^^ 

lEV* and will b^. res^ponsibie to the Dtrec^tor of lEV, 

The Agency has continued the policy of contracting with nongoVHixtiiieiltal 
research grDupa* There are presently approximately contracwra doiivg n- 
lor V&i^ A contract was fl ff( | M^fl d iiitit tl«! graifBiBity irf 
. t ApttSj? il#r baa a leport <flatl|iii^*3l l^to^m ©f Itewsareh and 
f6T 1^ mt&m»U0tml Imorm&tixm Administration'^ (tt^Jw USIA). 
i Teociitnnaniied a atiKi^ be nndetlakeii on the basic assumptions under 
which fiifie information program Qpeiratea. Such a study is now being conducted 
by a nongovernmental researtih I^Oilp. Tbif report also caUed for gathering 
tQfether av&ilabie iaformatipti oil oaniiiituiicatioaa theory. Sucii a study haa 





% n/m mojit Tse mute 9mphaM& upon timtu&L Acttrit^ Ln tbe information field 
tMtlVisit tip TTnitied States vmd other nations, i^l though alt formal agreeniente 
wH£ oilher nations must be negotiated by the rey>artmeiit State, IJ8IA is cou- 

tiniijnsr to prrj^3ote cooperative? projects with oflScial and private organisations in 
inti'iv c JUTii.ries. M.jst I SI? libraries are it* constant contact with TPifiistries of 
edtRETiMt and oUier rabiTiet atrf.pf: and asstat the*n in preparing yxhihit** and in 
eoTnpiling i^pet.nal PO.Ie'i^Tion?. of techmcs.] and educational jna^igrials. In alTnojit 
all cities where budgetary restrictions have necessitated the closing of USIS 
libraries, tae eoileetioiiB baTe been talc^ 0Vti* 1^ locsl Ubraries. hi Gwwiy, 
mmy of the America houfeg are now loiklty Snaneed tad operated, 

Arthouffh tim NATO informatiDn prograni is not conducted under X7STA 
ttia CoTntnission is pleased to note that th« operation of the NATO caravan, s 
travelinsr exhibit designed to explain the objectives of the organii^&tion, ban now 
become the respandbility of tho European governnieats, Si^hilarly, ihe recently 
establifshed Marshall sehoiarshipsj tliQUi^i in no way oom^fl^t^scl With USIA, fi^rvt 
as one tnt^re indication of an #igSff^3^|Sli8il^i!ffi3 ^^ m 
the eyohan(|e of information. ^ . ... , 

7. IIA should mw^ m mMm^^^&i^ to enooi^^i^ mi ^:mtt pifft%U oTi03a^ 

Bans for «xp«.iK^i%^^KM s^j^Xjg^ f^jo&petMm nxogmm 

•a 



